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RELIGION AND RELIGIONS. 

BY THE EEV. K. HEBER NEWTON, D.D. 



The tree, starting from a seed, has unity in its source. Grow- 
ing through trunk and stem and branches and twigs and leaves 
and fruit, it develops varied forms and functions, as expressions 
of its life; the life which yet ever remains one in the common 
sap flowing through every part of the common organism. The 
whole complex life of the tree strains through this rich variety 
towards the flower and the fruit, into which every member of the 
organism distils its essential life; and lo ! there is again a oneness. 

Eeligion viewed from the human standpoint, as an expression 
of man's spiritual life, is his effort for the adjustment of his life 
with the Cosmic Power; his thought of that Power, his feeling 
towards It, and his conduct under It. Eeligion, viewed as the 
life of the Cosmic Power manifesting itself in the life of man, is 
God's self -communication to the soul of man; His guidance of 
man's thought into a knowledge of Himself (theology), His mes- 
sages to the mind of man (revelation), His stirring of man's feel- 
ings into aspiration for the divine life (inspiration), His direc- 
tion of man's conduct into character (ethics) . In either aspect, re- 
ligion is one in its source, its inner nature, its end and aim ; one in 
the oneness of our human nature, the oneness of the divine nature, 
the oneness together of these natures of God and man. But, as 
an expression of the life of man who is himself in a process of 
growth, and as an expression of the life of God who is amid the 
processes of self -unfolding, religion must, between the seed and 
the flower, differentiate itself into the rich variety of forms and 
functionings which we behold in the manifold religions of earth; 
differing in its phases with the different stages of man's growth, 
the different environments of the many lands of earth, the dif- 
ferent civilizations of history. Each of these religions, however, 
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proves itself to a scientific study an expression of some necessary 
phase of religion; each subserves a use in the evolution of the 
fruitioning religion of humanity; each will find its permanent 
value preserved and its transient uses discarded in the attained 
unity of the flowering soul of man. 

There can be no dispute concerning the oneness of the source 
of religion, viewed either in its human or its divine aspect. My 
aim is to suggest hints of the essential unity of religion even now 
underlying all religions, and the ultimate oneness toward which 
all religions are forth-reaching. 

I. 

The religions of Christendom resolve themselves into varieties 
of the one Christian Eeligion. Between the most uncommon of 
the sects of the Western world there is found that which Dean 
Stanley was wont to call our " common Christianity " — the essen- 
tial Christian elements. This is to be seen alike in the Institu- 
tions, the Worships, the Beliefs and the Life of Christendom. 
But this phase of our subject must be passed, under the necessi- 
ties of the space limit. 

II. 

What is true between the different churches of Christianity is 
true also between Christianity and other religions. Is man one 
in nature the world over; the human race, despite of all its vast 
variations, one genus homo; the blood coursing in the veins of 
Asiatics, Europeans, Africans and Americans the same sacred 
ichor — as by all our scientific research is proving to be the fact? 
Then is real religion one, wherever, in the differing religions of 
earth, the soul of man, seeking to adjust itself to its cosmic re- 
lationships — to know its cosmic source, to obey its cosmic law, to 
reach its cosmic goal — looks up to God in hope and trust, looks 
out to man in love. The religions of men are many : the religion 
of man is one. Vary as religions may and must under varying 
environments and heredities, through the varying temperaments 
of different races and the varying stages of the growth of man; 
emphasizing, as each must needs do, the peculiar phase of the 
divine life imaged in these differing human mirrors; marked, as 
each necessarily is, by the errors which are the shadows of these 
partial truths, yet are all but variations of the one true religion, 
the life of God in the soul of man. 
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So we find that the Institutions and Worships, the Beliefs and 
the Life which are common to the different Christian churches, 
are common, also, to the different religions of humanity. 

III. 

Keligion develops the same great Institutions in different lands 
and ages, which the varying religions of man vary indefinitely. 

The Church, spelled with a capital C, was an institution of 
Chaldea, India and Egypt, millenniums ago, as it is of Italy and 
England and America, to-day. The Buddhist felt towards his 
"order" much as the Bomanist feels towards his church. A 
sacred ministry, a class of men set apart for the divine offices of 
religion, would have been found of old in Babylon and Thebes, 
as it is found now in Eome and London. The Pagan Temple 
was the Christian Basilica and Cathedral, baptized with another 
name. The altar stood in the sacred spot of the heathen temple, 
as it stands in the holy place of the Christian minster. Monasti- 
cism developed in the East long before it arose in the West. 
Monks and nuns and hermits would have been found along the 
Nile valley ages before Christendom poured its host of sad-souled 
ascetics up the sacred river, peopling the hills for thousands of 
miles. Good Father Hue was utterly astonished to find in the 
Far East tonsured priests bowing before splendid altars, while 
acolytes swung the fragrant censers by their side. His naif ex- 
planation was, that the devil had counterfeited in advance the 
mysteries of true religion, in order that the elect might be de- 
ceived into perdition. A less heroic solution of the problem finds 
in these resemblances hints of the oneness of religion, generating 
the same sacred institutions among different religions. 

The natural symbolism of washing had suggested itself to pious 
souls of many lands, and other religions than Christianity had 
their own sacred lustrations. The distinctive form of sacred wash- 
ing which Christianity inherits from the Jewish John had grown 
into use in widely differing religions, as a rite of initiation into 
the divine life, the symbol of renunciation of the past, the sign of 
self -purification, the sacrament of the divine forgiveness of sins. 
India had its well, recognizing baptism. The penitent, seeking 
the remission of sin, the cleansing of his soul from evil and the 
consecration of his life to holier aims, was led down by the Guru 
into the waters of the sacred river, immersed in its flowing tides, 
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and was then led np the banks, clothed in white linen, and signed 
with the sign of the cross. Dean Alford's noble baptismal hymn 
might have been sung over the confessors of the faith by the 
Ganges, as by the Thames. Mithraicism had a similar ceremony, 
as had also the mysteries of Greece and other lands. The Chris- 
tian Church holds its prized baptism as a trustee for humanity, 
whose sacred possession it is, the sacrament for the opening of 
the one spiritual life of the children of the one God in all lands 
and under all religions. 

The Lord's Supper, by general tradition instituted by Jesus 
himself, was an outgrowth of the Jewish Passover Supper. As 
it is observed in the two greatest churches of Christendom, it is 
far from the original institution, the simple memorial meal of 
Jesus; far, also, from the early Christian rite, the Love-Feast of 
primitive Christianity. And the difference between the Mass of 
the Church of Eome and the Eucharist of the Greek Church, on 
the one hand, and the Love-Feast of primitive Christianity and 
the memorial meal of Jesus, on the other hand, admeasures the 
inflowings from the surrounding Pagan environment of early 
Christianity. 

The prototypes of the Christian communion are to be traced in 
the sacred meals of the secret societies of Paganism, the collegia 
of the Soman Empire and the labor-unions of Greece. The work- 
ing-man's Brotherhoods of antiquity celebrated a common meal 
as the central rite of the fraternity, the symbolic expression of 
the communal life which they sought to educate — a cooperative 
commonwealth growing round a holy communion. 

The ancestry of the Mass is to be found in the Mysteries 
of Mithraicism and Greece, as well as in the Passover of 
Judaism; it is the child of Isis, as of Jehovah. The sacred 
mysteries of different lands, those esoteric ethical and spirit- 
ual cults so widely scattered among the religions of an- 
tiquity, observed a sacred meal as a symbol of man's communion 
with God. The outward and visible sign of the inward and 
spiritual grace whereby man doth partake of the very life of 
God, and doth nourish his being into holiness by eating of the 
bread which " cometh down from heaven," by drinking the wine 
which " maketh glad the heart of man," whose natural symbols 
are in the wheat and the grape, the choicest fruitings of the in- 
dwelling life of nature. Bread and wine were distributed to the 
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worshippers and eaten and drunk in reverence, with prayer and 
praise. Curiously, again, the Mass even preserves the ancient 
Pagan form of the sacred Dread — the unleavened wafer still to 
be seen on the patten upon the altar. 

All this was natural and inevitable in the sacramental system 
of nature, through which a law of correspondence runs, causing 
every form of life to be a type, a shadow of a higher form of 
life, making the fundamental function of feeding, whereby life 
is conserved and increased, a symbol of the functioning of the 
soul for the maintenance and development of spiritual life, the 
growth in grace of the spirit of man by assimilating the thoughts 
of the divine mind, and converting them into character. The 
Christian Mass is the highest dramatization of the mysteries of 
the soul — a dramatization rehearsed centuries ago upon the banks 
of the Euphrates, the Cephissus and the Orontes. (This is the 
glory, not the shame, of Christianity, proving it the flowering 
forth of the various religions of antiquity, whose best life strain- 
ed into it, reappears in it.) 

IV. 
In worship all religions prove themselves akin. The sacred 
symbolisms through which art ministers to worship meet us in the 
temples of Paganism as in the churches of Christendom. The 
circle, the triangle and the trefoil were graven by Pagan chisels 
on the walls of the sacred buildings reared by religions which 
thought of themselves only as aliens and foes one to the other. 
For the unity of God, signed by the circle, and the tri-unity, the 
oneness in variety, of God, signed by the triangle and the trefoil, 
were truths known to no one religion alone, shared by all great 
religions in the same stage of evolution. The cross, which forms 
the most sacred symbol of our Christian churches, painted above 
the altar, shining in brass from the altar itself, flashing from the 
top of the lofty steeple— this same cross would have been found 
in the temples of well-nigh every religion of the past, as its 
most sacred symbol. Even the sacred buildings themselves were 
often constructed on the cruciform plan. The sleeping-places of 
the dead were hallowed by the same sign which consecrates our 
"acres of God"; and stone and brass crosses cast their shadows 
over the graves of Pagans, as of Christians. The cross was to 
those heathen, as to us Christians, the sacred sign of life; of the 
life of man in the human body; of the life of man escaping 
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from the body and rising through death into immortality; of 
human life accepting the law of sacrifice under which the su- 
perior souls of earth devote themselves to the saving of their 
fellows; of the life of God Himself, in which all these mysteries 
of our human life find their source and spring, their ground and 
aim. It was the symbol of the cosmic mystery which the seer 
beheld, when he saw "in the midst of the throne as it were a 
lamb slain from the foundation of the world " ; the cosmic mys- 
tery which the Pagan seers beheld when they fashioned that 
strangest symbol of antiquity, found in many a land, within many 
a religion — a crucified Saviour hanging in the skies; the truth 
now forever sacred to man, since the supreme Son of Man died 
upon the cross of Cavalry, embodying once for all the cosmic 
mystery in the human life divine. 

If we turn to the inmost heart of worship, it is to find that, 
as in religious symbolism, so in the essential life of the soul, under 
the many religions of men there is one religion of man. Every 
religion, as it has grown, has grown out of rite into reverence, 
out of ceremony into character, out of the prescribed performances 
of priestly piety into the prayer and praise which are the very 
soul of true worship. Each may have begun in the rituals of 
superstitious fear, which are recorded alike in the Levitical legis- 
lation, the institutions of Manu, and the ceremonial codes of 
Chaldea; but all have evolved into the pure passion of the soul, 
forever sacred to man, in the litanies of Accadia, the psalms of the 
Old Testament, the metrical prayers of the Vedas, the lofty 
aspirations of the TJpanishads, the devout worship of the hymn 
of Cleanthes and the calm meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 
Prayer and praise form the efflorescence of Hinduism, Zoroas- 
trianism and the many religions of Egypt, as of Christianity. 
When the Mohammedan worships, he kneels upon his mat and 
prays, as does the Christian. Different as the outer forms of 
human prayers may be, their inner substance is one, the desire for 
the knowledge of God, the hunger for the life of God, the longing 
for the forgiveness of sins and peace with God, the realization of 
the oneness of man with his source and spring. To-day, when 
we would enkindle our souls in public worship, we Christians 
open the ancient Jewish psalter, and are fain to pray and praise 
in the words written centuries ago under the shadows of the 
temple of Zion, or by the wafers of Babylon. And when we 
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Christians would retire into the sacred place of our being, and, 
shutting the door of the senses, would be alone with God, how 
often do we find the priest for this silent worship in some ancient 
heathen, whose soul-communings are immortalized in the poem or 
the prayer which make our anthologies of religion so precious 
to us — the companion of our closet proving not merely the 
Christian Augustine and a Kempis, but the Pagan Epictetus and 
Plato. 

V. 

On the surface of the subject, the beliefs of men seem be- 
wilderingly manifold, hopelessly discordant. How many the 
faiths for which religions have fought ! How contradictory reli- 
gious beliefs one of another ! What possible ground of unity can 
be found for religions as dissimilar as Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, and the various cults of Egypt, of Greece and of 
Eome ? Is not the rai&on d'etre of each great religion, in a science 
of comparative religion, to be found in the affirmation of some 
truth or truths not held by other systems ? Must not each great 
religion, therefore, be dissonant with all other- great religions; the 
more positive its affirmation, the more strident its discord in the 
Babel voices of the soul ? Does, then, the flute or the violin or the 
clarionet merely make a discord in the cacophany of the orches- 
tra? Does not the master of music blend these variant cries of 
the instruments into a symphony ? " The symphony of religions," 
Cudworth's great word long prior to our own Higginson, is a 
phrase as scientifically true as it is poetically fine. As the golden 
tides of the music of the soul beat around the throne of God, all 
the discords of religions harmonize in the concord of religion, 
each truth for which men have struggled finding its complement 
in some other truth against which they have struggled, God thus 
fulfilling Himself in many ways. 

But there is a unity deeper than the oneness of harmony in 
the variant voices of the soul. All great religions pass through 
one general course of evolution. In the same stages of develop- 
ment, all alike will bring forth, as the same institutions and wor- 
ships, so also the same beliefs. Arrange these different religions 
synchronously, in respect to their evolution, and the same ideas 
will be found in all, more or less modified. As they grow, they 
grow together; over all differences of environment and heredity, 
the forces of the common life of man asserting the oneness which 
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exists under black skins and yellow, red skins and white. In 
their higher reaches they strain towards each other. The flower- 
ing of all beliefs is in one faith — all religions seeding down one 
religion. So, beneath the variant and discordant beliefs of the 
present the germs of the future universal religion can even now be 
traced. The Cambridge School of Platonists divined this long 
ago ; but how could their fine voices make themselves heard against 
the raucous crie3 of the age of Cromwell and Laud? A generation 
or more before our day, a few widely read, but not scholarly 
trained, thinkers caught sight of this same vision, and laboriously 
spread the unwelcome tokens of it before an unsympathetic age; 
earning for themselves the ill odor which still clings to the names 
of Godfrey and Higgins and their ilk. In our own day, a talented 
and conservative Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
a devoted High-Churchman and an open-minded student, through 
his researches in sacred symbolism gained glimpses of this truth, 
which so fascinated him that he pursued the clue found unwit- 
tingly in his hands, until he laid before his Church the results 
of his studies in the noble volume entitled "Monumental Ke- 
ligion." In this epoch-marking work, Dr. Lundy, accepting the 
Apostles' Creed as the norm and type of all creeds, traced, clause 
by clause, the parallelisms which he had discovered in other re- 
ligions ; showing that every article in the creed found its counter- 
part in the various systems of Paganism. As a consequence, this 
creed appeared, in a sense utterly dwarfing the timid conceptions 
of the traditional churchman, a Catholic Creed, a form of faith 
confessed by men of all lands and ages — the symbol of Universal 
Eeligion. Dr. Lundy might have meant only to exalt the creed 
of Christendom; he succeeded in revealing the creed of Humanity. 

VI. 

The supreme religious functioning resumes the experience of 
every lower activity, and in the life which is the end and aim 
of institutions and worships and beliefs, we see again that, though 
there are many religions, there is one religion. 

As each great religion evolves, it evolves towards character 
and conduct, confessing that its heart's blood is ethical, that it 
is in order to grow a soul. In its lower and rudimentary forms 
it may anywhere be unmoral, or even immoral; expressing thus 
the immature development of human nature in the land and age, 
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manifesting the degeneracy back into which life ever tends to 
slip, as the propulsive forces of evolution for a period fail; but, in 
its highest reaches, it is everywhere a movement towards the awed 
recognition of God as the Power Making for Eighteousness, and 
towards the attainment of righteousness as the true communion 
of man with God. Every religion, in growing, becomes ethical 
and spiritual. All religions are at one in the ideals before them, 
in the goal towards which they strive. The ethical and spiritual 
life, which is the common fruitioning of all religions, is not 
one thing in one religion and another thing in another religion. 
There is no real discord between the ethics of Buddhism and 
Confucianism and the religions of Greece and Eome, no essen- 
tial difference between the spirituality of the Hindu and Persian 
and the Egyptian, save as each naturally shows the different color- 
ing of race and environment upon the face of the same soul. 
The ethical and spiritual life of all these varieties of Paganism 
is one and the same ethical and spiritual life which tides the 
soul of the Christian. 

The ideals of character vary in varying lands, but only as the 
refractions of the same light falling in different angles of the 
same prism will vary. It is one and the same light of life 
through all the variations of the spectrum. The human ideals 
are one everywhere. Purity and Justice and Truth and Tem- 
perance and Charily — these need no translation from the speech 
of the Pagan to the tongue of the Christian. There is no Hindu 
purity, no Buddhist renunciation, no Chinese temperance, no 
Grecian justice, no Persian truthfulness. The flora and fauna 
of the human soul are one wherever humanity is found. Every 
ethical force correlates into every other ethical force. Goodness 
knows no native soil. Virtue is at home, in every land. The Ten 
Commandments form the law of Egypt and of Persia as of Chris- 
tendom. The Golden Eule proves the rule of Hindu and China- 
man, as of the Christian. It waited not for Jesus to reveal it. 
The spirit of the Christ had already revealed it through Jewish 
Hillel and Chinese Confucius, and great spirits of well-nigh every 
land. The Beatitudes exigently call upon the Buddhist as upon 
the Christian, " Sursum corda." Saints are of blood kin the world 
over. 

There is nothing alien to the truly devout Christian in the 
devoutness of the Hindu Guru, or of the yellow-robed saint of 
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Japan or of the mystic worshipper among the Iranian moun- 
tains. When the soul of man fronts the Infinite and Eternal 
Spirit, beneath the bo tree of India or amid the rugged fastnesses 
of Thibet or in the cloisters of the Christian abbey, it is one 
and the same God who is seen. Wherever we overhear the com- 
munings of a soul with God, we hear in our own tongue. In the 
presence of the man of the spirit, be his name what it may, we 
know that he is of our family and household of God. Is it any- 
thing to us that Plotinus just missed being a Christian, as we 
hearken to this his meditation ? 

" So let the soul that is not unworthy of that Vision contemplate the 
Great Soul; freed from deceit and witchery and collected into calm. 
Calmed be the body for her in that hour, and the tumult of the flesh; 
ay, all that is about her calm; calm be the earth, the sea, the air, and 
let Heaven itself be still. Then let her feel how into that silent Heaven 
the Great Soul floweth in. . . . And so may man's soul be sure of Vision, 
when suddenly she is filled with light; for this light is from Him, and 
is He; and then surely shall we know His presence, when, like a god of 
old time, He enters into the house of one that calleth Him and maketh 
it full of light. And how may this thing be for us? Let all else go." 

VII. 

One religion — many religions. One source and spring of real 
religion everywhere, in all ages, though many courses through 
which it flows; taking on different flavors and colors from dif- 
ferent soils, and becoming many different religions; now poison- 
ing itself in the miasmatic marshes of superstitious ignorance, 
now becoming foul and fetid from the discharge into it of the 
cloaca through which man's brutal lusts and evil passions and 
cruel hatreds empty themselves; again purifying itself under the 
free winds of heaven and beneath the rays of that Sun of Eight- 
eousness ever rising over earth " with healing in its wings." 

One inner essence, therefore, within all the bewilderingly va- 
riant forms which religion assumes, in different lands and in 
different times; as man faces one and the same universe, finds 
one and the same problems to solve, hears within him one and 
the same mystic voice of the soul, sees behind him one and the 
same origin, visions before him one and the same destiny, discerns 
over him one and the same law of life, recognizes in himself 
one and the same order of evolution for the spiritual life of man 
everywhere, through which it mounts by one and the same series 
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of stages, under all variations of race, so that the same institu- 
tions, worships, beliefs and life appear in different religions at 
the same period of development. 

One glorious burgeoning and blossoming of religion in all 
climes, one ideal of human life divine, rising above the souls of 
all the loftily striving sons of men of every blood, one secret of 
cosmic consciousness opening within the spirits of the wise and 
the good in all countries, one life of fellowship with man and 
communion with God as the end and aim of religion throughout 
the ages; in whose blessedness all earnest and devout souls, when 
illumined, do recognize each other as the children together of the 
All Father. 

This is the epiphany, or manifestation of God in man, which 
is now rising over our earth; that earth on which, through the 
centuries, men have differed from each other, not so much in their 
politics or economics as in their religions ; have fought each other, 
not so bitterly for the possession of lands and the control of trade, 
as for the maintenance of a monopoly of religion; being held 
apart in mutual animosities, persecutions and wars by the very 
thing which should have been their bond of peace. Thank God 
for the vision of our day, in which, while we still stand apart in 
our different religions, as befits our different heredities and en- 
vironments, our varying traditions and temperaments, we know 
that, under these religions many, there lives one religion — the 
life of God in the soul of man. 

In the recognition of this revelation of our age — the revelation 
coming to us at the hands of the suspected angels whom we call 
Science, Comparative Religion, the Higher Criticism and a host 
of other spirits of bad repute in the heaven of the churches — in 
the recognition of this revelation, we become conscious of the 
shame and sin of the divisions which break up Christendom into 
sects and denominations, not as the natural groupings of spiritual 
affinities, freely interchanging and cooperating to mutual advan- 
tage, but as the unnaturally attempted monopolizations of the 
truth and the life which are the common heritage of the children 
of God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. In the light of this 
truth, we see the folly and the wickedness of the standing apart 
from one another which emphasizes the minor matters on which 
we differ, rather than the essential matters on which we are at 
one; which makes the note of a standing or a falling church pos- 
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session of the accidents rather than of the substance of real re- 
ligion, the body, not the soul, of the child of God ; which places 
on the green of our New England villages a row of competing 
churches, each one half-starved, with a poorly paid parson and a 
poorly equipped plant, and which turns the energies of the strug- 
gling churches of our great cities into all sorts of wretched 
devices for making both ends meet, and for filling the empty 
places in the needlessly duplicated buildings, mechaniealizing, 
materializing and mammonizing the religion ostensibly served; 
which leaves the business world to learn the secret of success in 
concentration and cooperation, reserving for the supreme institu- 
tion of humanity — the Church — to blunder along in the obsolete 
methods of an outworn civilization, a survival of competition in 
the age of the trust. The first moral of the truth that religions 
are many while religion is one should set our Christian churches 
to pray that prayer of their dying master — " that they all may be 
one"; to pray it as men who can themselves bring down the 
answer from God, whenever they will to know their oneness in 
Him and to live it forth. 

In the recognition of the truth that there are many religions 
but one religion, we open our eyes to the folly and the crime of 
the present attitude of Christendom to the other great religions of 
earth; the folly and the crime which effectually neutralize the 
heroic efforts of our foreign missionary work. The East India 
treaty of 1813 contained the following paragraph, known as 
" The Missionaries' Charter." It reads thus: 

" Whereas it is the duty of this country (England) to promote the in- 
terest and happiness of the native inhabitants of the British dominions, 
and such measures ought to be adopted as may tend to the introduction 
among them of useful knowledge and of religion and moral improve- 
ment." 

The " introduction of religion "! There had been, then, no re- 
ligion in the land which had produced little else but religion! 
There were, then, no plants of the Heavenly Father's planting 
in the soil of India, no life of God in the soul of the Hindu, no 
feeling after God by his children in Bengal and the Punjab, no 
graces of the spirit grown in the lives of the children of Madras 
and Bombay, no virtues blossoming forth in the saints medita- 
ting by the shores of the Indus and the Jumna ! 
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We still go to India to introduce religion, and then wonder 
that we get no warmer welcome and achieve no greater results. 
Could we but go thither to recognize the reality of the religion 
growing there in such rank fertility; to say after Paul — " Ye men 
of Benares, we perceive that in all things ye are very religious " ; 
to confess the truths held and the life lived there as of God; 
humbly to learn from the seers of India what they have to teach 
us, and then, finding them thus ready to receive from us what we 
have to teach them, to bring to them the story of the Divine Man 
whose truth and life we hold in trust for the world, bidding 
them find in Him what they need of truth, what they lack of 
life — how different our foreign missionary work would be ! The 
first step to a successful foreign missionary work is honestly to 
face the truth of the topic now before us, religion and religions — 
one religion under many religions. 

In Stanford University last winter, the president showed me 
a letter lately received from a young minister who had been en- 
gaged for two or three years in foreign missionary work in the 
East. It was a frank and manly letter, breathing throughout 
the surprise and consternation of an honest soul who had gone 
upon his work believing that Christianity held a monopoly of 
true religion, and that he was to displace the false religions of 
the East by introducing religion; an honest soul who, in the face 
of the real religiousness of India, of the truths held there and the 
life lived there, had awakened with a start to realize that "in 
every land he that f eareth God and worketh righteousness is ac- 
cepted of Him"; that "that was the true light which lighteth 
every man coming into the world"; and that we who have seen 
the "great sheet let down from heaven are thenceforth to call 
nothing common or unclean." 

He was coming back, so he wrote, to take up the study of 
Sanskrit, that he might master the sources of Hinduism at first 
hand, and thus prepare himself, humbly and wisely, to go back 
with a living message to the living children of the living God. 

E. Hebek Newton. 



